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struck out a new line for himself is more remarkable, requir-
ing as it did an unusual independence of spirit. In those clays
(as in many subsequent times) it was considered a finer thing
to command men who rode than men who fought on foot.*
Giovanni delle Bande Neie aeld another view. It is statecf
that he was the first commander since Julius Caesar to realise
that since it is the infantry arm which in battle beais the
brunt of the fighting,7 that arm must in all ways be given the
chief importance (both in peace and war) by a commander
who desires success. Acting on this, which only his unusually
ardent love for the soldier's profession enabled him to discern,
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, though he had begun as a leader
of cavalry, very early in his career changed to being an in-
fantry commander, and remained such for the rest of his life.
As a consequence he became, we are told, "the first commander
under whom the infantry began to acquire fame since the
time of the Roman legions."

The result of these two courses of action was that his
infantry became such as no infantry had been for many
centuries, and won for him the name of "The Invincible" at
only twenty-two, while by the time he was twenty-eight he had
become the greatest commander in Italy.

MARIA SALVIATI
Born 1499. (Married 1516) Died 1543

Maria Salviati, daughter of Jacopo Salviati and his wife,
Lucrezia de' Medici, and granddaughter 6f Lorenzo the Mag-
nificent, is one of the most attractive characters of the age,
though she lived in the worst time in Florentine history.
Married at seventeen to Giovanni de' Medici (soon to become
known as Giovanni delle Bande Nere), who had been brought
up with her from the time that she was ten and he eleven
years old, she made him a most excellent wife. She was of an
exceedingly affectionate disposition; she was a virtuous
woman in an age when it was the exception; and she was no